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those moraine lakes acted as handy reservoirs. For in the spring,
when the snow began to melt, they caught the surplus water
which, if it had descended upon the valley in one solid body,
would have caused the most destructive inundations. The Lago di
Garda can rise twelve feet and the Lago Maggiore as much as
fifteen feet and still take care of the extra water. A simple system
of locks will then do the rest and tap those lakes according to
necessity.
At a very early date the inhabitants of the great Po plain began
to make use of this fortunate circumstance. They connected with
canals the hundreds of little streams that feed the Po. They built
dams and dikes, and to-day thousands of cubic feet of water pass
through these canals every few minutes.
It was an ideal region for the growing of rice. In the year 1468
the first rice plants were introduced by a Pisa merchant and to-day
the rice-terraces are a common sight on the central plain of the Po.
Other crops, corn and hemp and beet-root, were added, and the
vast plain, although it has less rainfall than the rest of the Italian
peninsula, is the most fertile region of the entire country.
But not only did it provide man with food. It also looked after
his wife's garments. Early during the ninth century, the mulberry
tree, which is the basic necessity for the cultivation of the silk-
worm, made its entrance, brought hither from China by way of
Byzantium, the eastern half of the Roman Empire, winch sur-
vived until 1453 when the Turks took its chief city, Constanti-
nople, and turned it into the capital of their own empire. The
mulberry tree found ideal living conditions in Lombardy, the
plain of the Po, so called after the Lombards or Long Beards, a
Teutonic tribe from the mouth of the Elbe who lived there for a
long time. To-day almost half a million people are engaged ini the
silk industry, and their product ranks much higher than that of
China and Japan, the original home of Bombyx mori, that incon-
spicuous little insect who provides us with the most luxurious of
our wearing apparel.
No wonder that the whole of the plain is densely populated.
The original town builders, however, kept at a safe distance from
the river. Their engineering technique had not yet far enough